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ROSPECTS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN UNIVERSITY 
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sorbed in so large 
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lavished 
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Ing elise a 
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wealth ‘ i L! Cc 
else was labor as 


lral and abbey and 


church. Nothing commanded 
of all 
the religious foundations of the 


conditions of 


d support 


to which accumulated 
et aside to set up and maintain 
foundations in the Middle Ages is 
the great educational founda- 
entieth-century America. 
Ameri the 


definitely at the 


‘an city university, or 


school, is as 


cathedral or abbey is at the 
medieval city. Schoolhouses 
‘r the American city of to 
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Wealth is being devoted to 
foundations in America to a 
nparable only to the endowings of 
Age: 
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some institu 


up new 
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priva 
the medieval king was a founder 
and benefactor 


the American 


dowment is lacking, 


venerou 


schools and high schools and 


universities, and even now 


up new educational institutions 


magnitude. 
ican states, as declared 
constitutions, and mad 

lative appropriations 
make ample provision, 


tional institutions of 
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elevation of t 
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the causes that | 


reflect up 
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nor did and activities which distracted th: 


the house, there came to be a specia 
raction affecting the bret 

times, in the golden ag 
mnasteries, only those with a ¢ 


vestiga 


i them ‘na genius for monastic life ent 


ious houses. They worked | 


‘; 


th and material deve! 


‘ 


cational foundations worked zealously, devoting har aa 


and heart to their daily tasks. But 
men came to take up monastie life f 
reasons. While many who were t 
tual still took the vows, many ot! 
for quite different reasons. It | 
“ome said that in the later Middle As 
be a great territorial lord » sat in par- began to enter monasteries **as 
liament. He moved in the highest cireles sion.’” Thus many came to religi 
of society at court. Often he held great who were unsuited to the life ar 


offices of state ‘sually he was of noble’ its standards. They let its tra 


birth and in touch with the great men of learning die out. They found 
the kingdom, and hence with public affairs. irksome, and by way of reaction 
It was complained that he was autocratic; empty forms of the services, and 
that he was wont to act without consulting through them ‘‘ with scant devotion 
the chapter, and to use the seal of the foun- casionally with scandalous irrev 
dation as if it were his own. Even more, Thus the social features of the houss 
complaint was made that he had come to to take on undue importance. Th« 
be a politician and a man of the world, ren were suspected of being more inter 
more busied with government and polities in the refectory and the cellar thar 
and society than with the objects of the chapel and library and scriptoriu 
foundation over which he presided more inclined to leisurely and elegant 
Again, the religious house became a huge  versation than to serious reflection 
business organization. Its financial affairs vout meditation. 
were involved. There were estates paying Not only was there a relaxing infl 
revenues to the house which must be super- in the invasion of the monasteries | 
vised, and bailiffs to be instrueted. There numbers whose primary purposes 
were tithes to be collected. There was wool different from those for which tl 
from the flocks belonging to the house to be had been founded, but along wit! 
sold. There were multifarious economic ternal worldliness went more and 
activities and business ventures, engaged in contact of the brethren with the 
to maintain the revenues of the establish- without, which detracted from 
ment, which must be directed and main- work of the foundations and in 
tained. These secular affairs absorbed the defeated their purposes. 
time and energies of the abbot and of the More than one movement for re! 
brethren at the expense of the spiritual con- religious congregations and of r 
cerns for which the foundation had been houses for a time held back these d 
endowed. tive tendencies. But in the end 


In addition to the extramural interests dermined the usefulness of the great! 
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indations and destroved 
, so that when t 
hand 0 
teformation, 
them in re 
as hardly 
tially every part of Europe 
the medieval religious 
» confiscated or plundered 
the beginning 
foregoing pic 
our edueat 
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> as numerous as me 
‘form of the monast 
education and new types 
uundation are as numerous 
in organization of religious 
d new types of religious 


later Middle Ages Indeed 


draw a close parallel between 
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s that call for experiment and 
and those which led 


ad of the religious house 


figure in publie life, subject to 


demands of every sort, to which 


» and more required to give his 


so the head of the educational 
twentieth-century America is 
lrawn outside of his institu- 
the general life of the com- 
has to speak to meetings of 
aps in every part of the coun- 
in demand for addresses and 


all manner of occasions, aca- 


non-academie. He is coming to 


pubhe affairs. He is even com- 


ve in party polities, and 


‘universities have been known 


lates for high political office. A 


nt 
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increasing volume of outside 
involved in what has become 
position as a public person- 
him from things academic, 


same time he wields autocratic 


powers in the institut 


organization wit] 
nections, and often engaged 
industrial or ever 


at the expense 


manner the American 


day is on one side a hug 
Inereasin 
» and financial 
gaged in many incidental 
sometimes hardly 

from business activitie 
much concerned with the raising of mone 
and elaborate extramural organizations and 
campaigns for funds absorb m 

tention. To an increasing 
governing boards are made 
men, by whom the business side of 
stitution is the one best understood and in 
consequence most favored and best admin 
istered It is likely to be much easier to 
procure an appropriation of five thousand 
dollars in order to paint a building which 
is in no great need of paint than 
authority to spend five hundred 
upon a rare and costly book which is only 
needed for scholarly research It is signifi 
cant that those who rule our universities 
sometimes actually think and speak of them 
after the manner of business enterprises 
Not long since, at the inauguration of the 
president of a university, one of the trus 
tees of another university put this doctrine 
in so many words. The trustees, he 
in all seriousness, were, as one might say, 
the directors of a manufacturing corpora 
tion. They hire a manager or superinten 
dent, v.e., the president. The latter hire 
and very likely one should add he 
certain number of foremen 

of mill hands (17.e., the profe 

instructors). These mill hands ar 
upon the raw materials in the way 


dents that are put before them, in 
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vilables and n 
ad wt rds and bad 

the brethren, as they took 
vice, and deliver them to the 
(On one occasion he told ail 


| 21 + | 
he brought his master each 


roundatl 


the monaste 


the background of the isne ‘the bags full of ‘‘failings and 


‘ ] 1 ‘ 
\] aate Ages DN 1e@ exigencies Ol 


and of syllables and words’”’ 


tifarious economie concerns. or undone in the abbot’s order 


Nor are preoccupation with t] lal ¢ f their reading and singing 

sssaieaiie, Sal ample occupation 
tions of learning. 

. mon- Study fares little better 

lution. ity of to-day than did the 


Monastie ignorance ulte aralleled by monastery. Study tends 


the ignorance that functory ritual, and learning 
tradition, in an atmosphere 
] 


of learning. The old-time professor 
athlet 


was shocked by hearing a colleague speak 
of Andromache as Andromash would have functions which are coming 


intelligible best inventive resources and m¢ 


Ail 


} ies and campus actly 


difficulty in making his story 


in institutions where reek 1S as unknown thought, and largest serious e3 


as Sanskrit To-day g us no more time on the part of 
} teacher speak We are told that in the de 


than a fe 


of his ‘‘sanct anctorium,’’ for Latin, nonasteries prayers were cl 


Too isa pearing ingredient ot learn- ottice was parroted through. al 
ing, and accuracy a disappearing virtue. were gabbled, in order that t 
fare ‘or the \ h the brethren had 


Even English 
past fifteen years hat 1ad under me claim their attention. 


classes composed rraduates the American eollege of 
of approved colle n in this se- complaint that instruction be 
lected group spel is a lost art, and writ- ical and perfunctory becaus 
ing is too often 1 he language of Ring teachers and of taught art 
learned ti x 1 too much set upon other thi 


il ‘ 


Lardner. Long 
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irthering 
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he univer 


“oftess ( nal 
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“1 colle 
A contact main 
he domain of 

the 


eont 


existence mn 


human action 
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it 


side 
The world ibi and 
o such things far more j \dencies. Ww 
brother reason of the search 
in giving their attention the ideals by which perfe 
hey neglected the things for Only exceptional men, or men 
had been endowed, there was _ ¢jal] condition of exaltation. 
reason for the endowment.  ]j them. An inst 
doing the one. They were’ give ‘sanized expression 1 
the other. na vain struggle to re: 
the American university right that we criticize 
origin in the English ennially, for falling shor 
origin was a religioi But the danger is not tha 
immediate beginning was short. It is bound 
ition established to train min- The danger is that the 
e gospel. Moreover, if the re- ‘ease be trouble 
of the Middle Ages was on _ short, and through 


institution to save the ranee or dogma 
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vant were added to their tas 
back over the history of | 
ersities we may see that the 
than one golcen age. W 
f their tas 
At other times 


wasted something in advancir 


trial and error. but they ha 
readjustments, and with those 
‘ortant ments the golden age has ret 
taken ‘Significant that new conditions o1 
en place  tinent in the present century 
ieult process. Continental universities under 
warping and that, in contrast with the present 
alr t] e fune- nineteenth century stands for 
tioning of the ion in its endeavor days.’’ 
to realize the ideal under changed cireum- In England the legal and n 
stances Indeed the rf f the picture fessions were long apprent 
of what it is doing may change, even to Hence in post Reformation Eng 
such an extent as to change the picture primary concern of the universit 
itself. As we look back upon the relatively training of the clergy. After 
assured and frictionless operation of the the formation of the cultivated 
institution in the days for whieh ji and, ultimately, training of the 
fashioned, » thin! > those davs as its Vant. English universities, to 
That golden age is not alwavs to make new adjustments more tl 
ge of its greatest prosperity. It is the Almost fallen into decay in the « 

In which, as we look back over its his- century, they made themselves « 
tory, it was most perfectly adapted to its have a new golden age in the! 
tasks. Whether it shall have another century. But here, also, recent s 
golden age depends upon the wisdom and economic changes have brought 1 
foresight of those who direct it in the times Jems to the university, and the 
of transition of need for readjustment Is as 

There are noteworthy analogies be- England as on the Continent 
tween the golden age of the monasterv with us. 


and what for the time being we may eall Colonial America took its ¢ 


the golden age of the American university, organized higher education from 


The medieval universities, having their lish college. The need first felt 
origin in religious houses. existed at first an educated ministry, and this 1 
to train the clergy. They taught theology, met, as in England, by a colle 
philosophy, law and medicine, All but not till well into the eighteent 
the first of these subjects were destined to that there was need of a 

he secularized Thus they existed to train profession. Moreover, lawy' r 
the clergy and the seculariz ‘secular- sician remained essentialls 
izing professions of teacher, lawyer and trained until the last genera 
physician. In time, forming of the eul- after the Civil War the America 
tured gentleman and training of the civil scientist was likely to have had 
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to have had a 
ilroad builders 
history 
cler- ature by means 
of men of letters, and but also to the h 
eultured gentlemen was through reason and rat 
American college the spirit that prod 
two cireum- of the United States—wa 
American that produced the Amer 
as a development of the — sities. Each was 
as a new foundation. First in believed in progress a 
movement for popular could be and 
ent with the Jeffersonian intelligent human eff 
* the beginning of the century While the new commonwea 
st significant feature of Amer- West were setting up state un 
in the last century 1s the rise older colleges of the seabo: 
university. The era of state ing into universities. Tl 
begins with Jefferson’s suecess- came to be surrounded by 
ate university for his own _ schools, schools of theology, of law 
which bore fruit between cine, and later of engineering 
the University of Vir- mand for scientific agriculture added 
‘lv, with the settlement of cultural schools, although some 
w commonwealth after new’ these up as separate institut 
set up its state university. ently the old type of college, the central 
universities were planned and core around which these schools had come 
with liberal grants from the to be grouped, no longer suff 
’ the states in their pioneer be- training of teachers. The div 
iften they were established by extended to teaching also, an 
d no hberal education them- specialized art, as it had now 
neant that the generations that for graduate schools of arts : 
after them, in the state which train college and univers 
founding, should be men of _ schools of education t 
id cultivation. Pioneer society secondary teachers 
ite university at the same time followed this course of development, 
litical institutions in order that the typical American university 
the future should be equal to tion became a college of arts and 
in their role of citizens of ex- at the center, thinking of itself as par 


| progressive democracies. lence the University, capped by 


our pioneer institutions has _ school of arts and sciences, and 


} 


vitality, and none has achieved by a group of professional or 
so short a time, as the state schools. In this way and by d 
It was set up in an era of of a complexity of departments 


the infinite perfectibility of man or less free system of elect 
up in a time of belief in the organized education in Ar 
‘in the power of the people to the political and social 


and of the capacity of the development of the last cer 
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he earlier 
definite 
the world and sa 
spiritual exaltation of an er 
institutions and formative nat 
golden age of the monastery, the 
century seems the golden age of 
ican university 
Before that century had cor 
the very things of which we 
proud began to give us troul 
eration before the universit 
numbers. Growth in numbers w 
of pride. Numbers seeking thi 
proved that it was doing its won 
was reaching the people as it 
to do. A generation ago the u 
vere prepared to set up any 1 
new departments and were p1 
extent of the instruction the 
university ; The expansion of science, the un; 
ter social posit mechanical development of the 
requirements for e > t tion, economic development, ar 
with consequent turning into of new arts and industries dem 
the colleges of a stream of persons who orate and specialized techni 
had formerly gone to office or hospital for tion led to minute academie spe: 
an apprentice training. On top of these to makings-over of academic met 
things came the experience of the military overhaulings of academic curri 
training camps during the war, which con- times highly experimental, in 01 
vineed the mass of our youth that a college spond to the eall of the people for 
edueation had a direct monetary value, and things which progressive civill 
this led to a widely diffused feeling of the quired of them. In the present 
value of edueation generally. the problem of numbers has bee 
In the days of the college, and in the be- and the problem of multifar 
ginnings of the state university, there were tional activities is hardly less 
simple, well-defined aims to be met by a are troubled about numbers. W: 
simple organization. For the most part, see that many come in a different 
only those came who were adapted to the from the student of the golden 
life which the college demanded. Thus with different purposes, and that 
the condition of exceptional men was ful- come in this different spirit are not 
filled. The times were times of pioneer de- to academic life as we have } 
velopment, of exploitation of the natural Our spirit, too, is changed. W 
resources of a new country, of democratie so sure about creative inventiv 
enthusiasm at the success of our experi- applied to the making and rem 


ments in government. Thus the condition — stitutions. Some conspicuous 


of spiritual exaltation was fulfilled. As what might be ealled institut 
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the demand 


Justment ; 


-compare  gropingly 
twentieth time, until we 
America done and how we may 
century, we ay easil versatility, the self-cor 
ughout the nineteenth cen faith of the pioneers 
went on by successive opening so sure of ourselves 
be converted into farms. formative era of Americ 
zed in new political com made our fathers We 
the twentieth century of our institutions, 
lace by the development of our inventive resource 
large country towns into lems. 
In 1920 the center of We may well compare the 
population had definitely versity, confronted with 
country to city. Already in conditions in which 
sus showed that the material the medieval 
and development in point of fronted by the transit 
Was going on in some nineteen n which it had been « 
One need not say that insti ‘ty of Renaissance 
or shaped for the pioneer, The monastery had 
] 


iltural, individualist, law-gov- tionally organized 


of the last century, do not run _ postulating inter 


en they must function in the 
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peace and security for the disorders play which mark the America 
that followed the breakdown of the Roman to day. 
Empire In the individualist economie or- We may compare the effects 
ganization of the seventeenth, eighteenth ism at the end of the Middle 
and nineteenth centuries it seems an anach- the effects of the social sciences 1 
ronism. These were centuries of discovery — rise of the new philosophy with 
and colonization and exploitation of natu- the new physies to-day, the begin 
ral resources through individual adventure modern science with the rebirt] 
They were centuries of rise of industry by than one science in the present 
individual competitive exertion. For prop- the political changes of the 1 
erty founded on conquest they substituted tionalities with the political ar 
the idea of property founded on individual changes of the present, the soc 


economic activity For government based of the breakdown of relationally 


on military organization they sought to society with the social changes 
substitute a government of laws resting on and the resulting unrest of Renaiss 
consent. For a classification of men by in- Reformation with the notorious 
heritance and authority grounded on tra- Our own time 

dition, they sought to substitute a classifi- It must not be forgotten that 
cation based on personal merit tested by of an era is also the beginning 
competition For a stationary society they If the era in which our universit 
substituted a progressive society, constantly set up 1s coming to an end, an era 
improving itself by labor and invention. they may do great things is | 
Compare with this the change from a The danger is not in the coming t 
pioneer agricultural society in which in- of one era and the beginning otf 
dividual economic st f-dependence Is at a the danger is rather that we 
maximum, in which every farm is all but adapt our institutions to the 
sufficient to itself, to an urban, industrial shall adapt them but imperfect 
society, in which there is complete economie — itself is only a continuous process 
interdependence and minute division of tation. The alternative of ada 
labor. In the pioneer, rural, agricultural decay. The peril to our inst 
society there is need only for a minimum not in change or in need of ¢! 
of law to restrain aggression and keep the’ is rather in the indifference or 
peace, and a minimum of administration. or timidity or obstinacy or over 
In the metropolitan urban society there is for the details of the past, whic 
need of an elaborate apparatus of super- the need for adaptation or fear t 
vision. Administration, regimentation and or insist upon opposing it and 11 
organization are as conspicuous as is free- a vain, if heroic, rearguard act 
dom of individual self-assertion in the the spirit of the times. Too off 
pioneer society. If one compares the com- sult is to turn institutions over 1 
mon law as to use of roads with the ap- lation by quacks and charlatans 


paratus of traftie regulation of to-day, he  trinaires and hasty enthusiasts 


may understand better the relation of the ing institutional waste. In tu 


ak 


free, unorganized, casual college athletics in progress men fear chiefly 
of the middle of the nineteenth century to or obstinate conservatism At 
the elaborately organized athletics and after some striking instance 


regimented attendance by those who do not tional collapse and the failure 
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general higher education 
he main th mposing limitations wheret 
h fears prevent our studying number « 
the functioning of our inst cation may 
pede our search for the causes ican university 
working. ‘‘To recognize a Granting that in 
nsformation when it comes,’’ overrated the possibil 
v Arnold, ‘‘and to adapt them- cation, we must not 
and rationally iws, underrating them 
est approach to perfection of father a harness-maker 
and nations are capable. No _ and buried as a pauper, his sisters domest 
ttachments should prevent their servants, is a standing witness ot 
this; nor in the long run can be achieved for 
n thought, which made all in education 
vitably saps them.’’ what society may lose b 
of large numbers and the rev tion which, whether i 
svchology have been giving us_ exeludes from edue: 
the underlying theory of Amer 
ty education as it Was ac- 
he immediate past. It did not ing in psychology th: 
to teach the crowds of stu- up our American 
ressed at the doors of the uni- our faith in Ins 
Also some have suspected that human opportunities to 
be worth while to try to teach to subject no human wil 
‘it were possible. For psy-  strictions, and to limit 
s shown us how wide are the in- thority by treating the subje 


riations among men It has a fellow creature Instead 


that we are by no means equal at numbers and seeking te 


equipment and natural capacity. of educating the m 
has seemed to break down the as coming to our universit 
on which popular higher eduea how do for them the 
been established. No doubt it It is an auspicious sign 
needed showing, that ar rid us as they do in a time which 
popular educational institu- jis so mechanical and so mater 
high sehool, college, profes- Whether or not there as 
l, each with a fixed curriculum, _ religious foundations « 
ll through which a whole people to do in the changed society of 
und with profit commensurate and Reformation. they dic 
But the alternative is not to did not do it. That 
attempt to elevate a whole American university 
eulture As between experiment ciety of urban, 
learn how to individualize its too evident 
vary its program, so as to do diversity 


for each of the varieties of stu- plexes. There 
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( rnil cum car Kor 1 here else art 

INceS ¢ ! reme divi competency, equipment, freedon 
on « or, tend to narr erience ind a steadfast will to find 
nd der nd Dl ning ecu f ica tne trutl 

on fo} O al ! ng it American edueational foun 
We dep on | nd nat science all the defects which are invol 

augment the goods of existe? n an operation under the conditior 
nereasin: ! ed world \ depend they have vet to be adapted, 
on the si ciences to enabl to avail many times over, and the end 
irselves of tl with a mini of frie are lavished upon them are mor 

mnand W n orld WW h they tified by the service they rende! 
must be made vo as far ossible character of the services they n 
Knowledge has become so s ed that der to society As things are 
the re ns for things are no lon on the ment, perhaps the professional 
urface, and so are no longer in the grasp the most clearly defined aims 
of the ¢ rvday mans common se! The what they seek to do, and so fur 
presupp ns of civilization can not be to meet the needs of the tim b 
comprehended except by knowledge of so least of the professional schoe 
( ial science, OT economics, of bis logy, of almost untal ped possibilities 0 
psychology, and of many things beside, vice. In my own provinee, the 
which are beyond the reach of all but those — sibilities of research for the im 
who have been trained to grapple with new of the administration of justice 
and difficult subjects and have acquired the to everybody. The improvement 
humility that comes with edueation. On nal law and administration, th: 


‘ 


therefore, 


ot 


of enforcement of law when m: 


the one hand, society calls upon ment legislative lawmaking 


the university to the widest possible 


rive 


training to the largest possible proportion lature or found by court, the ind 


of the population charged with the conduct tion of application of law, prevent 
The To 


all, or give to as many as may be, tha 


of its affairs university must give tice—here are great subjects of t} 


t portance to American society for 


sense 


of proportion in the complexity of things’ university law school, if given 


physical and emotional with which the citi- may do no less than the med 
zen of a self-governing republic must have with generous endowment have < 
to do. But no less, on the other hand, the public health in the present 
society calls for that research and study tion. Very likely the possibilit 


eal but beginning 


exploited. 


research are 
And 


engineering schools and schools 0 


and writing, which can go on only 1 


wherebv the sciences are ad- it is not unl 


university, 


vaneed and man’s control over nature is 


extended. The university must train men administration and teachers’ ¢ 
who know the importance of research and agricultural schools can make 
know how to rate and value its results. claim. Certainly the possibilities ms 


Also it must train men who are equal to search in the graduate schools « 
] 
al 


in sciences, in natural science, phys 


the 


the work of research | the variety of 


fields which eall for it under the conditions the social sciences and in 


of modern life. Most of all it must foster are even greater than we susp 


and conduct research as only a university those schools began to be establis 











tion from which comes the 
irned man prepared to be 
or a professional man by 

r, on the other hand, pre 
! as a cultivated man of 

n polities or in business 
\ historical accident, 1 Ss 

! ! made the tacu ty} ( 
the core of » American 

e t] flood of © S 

s and the diversity « 
retorm ot college eduea 

t coming from the 

CS, \\ 1S T T ‘ 

! th tl ( ection of 
mal foundations, if ove 
stractions no less in 
Ages from th rue wWwol 
re neithe ! rent 

e is no eall to prophesy 

r de American common 
called upon to give up the 

il of a free education in the 
vs, put within the re nh ol 
Nor need American benefae 
bestow their means upon 
ns as in the past, nor, in 
nerously than in the past; 
rreater things to be done than 
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nd no other institutions are 
ped to do them. nor so likely 
Roscoe Pounpb 
0 OF 
Y 


CART AR 


‘AN ANY GOOD THING COME OUT 


O} 


UF THE PRIVATE SCHOOL? 


in 


point of 


numbers and 


vement the American private 


schools are inferior to the pub- 





the col- 
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¢ high schools, the 
publicity ere 
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eo 
tinction and infuse it into their lives and minds 
t s essf B these dis 
tir I mportant as thev 1 seen hose who 
( e them, are a mere shimmer ! ripple on 
the surface of Amer n life nd for an observer 
wi sees things in perspective the most dis 
ippear. By a merciful dispensatior f nature 
‘ puy le of thene choi esta - ts [schools. 
et the moment the plunge nt isiness or 
polit quire the protective coloring of their 
environment and become indistinguis] e from the 
gener Ame I 


Neither do the private seconda 


of the country, either through the 


of their heads or 


influence 


servances, seriously influence th 


their 


rv schools 
personal 
own ob- 


e general 


iVor 


tion of West Point, which, of cour 


followed European models 


These 


particularly 


are likely 


if the wealth of th 


schools very 


eontinues to inerease rapidly ; } 


from the question of expense 


other reasons why the private sc} 
never much 


probably occupy a 


position than they do now. 
While it is quite true that the | 
school as we now have it is a com; 
new creation, the private boarding 
practically in the same category 
were really 


the early academies 


establishments of 


trend of edueational practice and thought 
With the ex- 


specialized 


In matters of any moment 


ception of a few unique and 
institutions in no respect characteristie of 
the whole body and certainly not considered 
as typical of the private schools by any- 
body excepting a few interested advocates, 
these institutions are content for the most 


part to devote their energies to preparing 
their students for entrance to college, espe- 
in subjects in many quarters chal- 
While it 


is true that in this particular some few of 


clally 


lenged as antiquated and useless 


them do largely control the activities of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and indirectly some policies of certain insti- 
tutions, this influence in comparison with 
the whole number of schools and colleges 
is slight and merely upholds old subjects 
without advancing or contributing greatly 
to educational progress. 

Even in their peculiar eternal adminis- 
tration the private schools follow, for the 
The pre- 
of 
in- 


most part, the example of others. 


which so many 
them their had 
ception in the mind of an English school- 


Where such a system is not in effect, 


fectorial system upon 


rest organization its 


man. 
usually the military type of institution is 


to be found; originating probably in imita- 


2 George Santayana, in ‘‘Character and Opinion 


in the United States.’’ 


simply 


the 


mereantile class is a debatable 


The important 


been 


brought 


fact 
to 


that pe 


that 


is 


believe 


up 
school system was early in origit 


that 





and historically 


Amerieéa, 





\\ 


moeracy and free schools are inse} 


Moreover. people believe that t 


in practice 


tutions have justit 
selves; they still have a might) 


‘*the little red school house,’’ 


the educational experts have now s 


pletely bared its creat defects 
words, men and women, being so 


evel 


? 


lr 


will continue to send their childrer 


public schools unless some reasor 
specified presents itself. 


In communities where there 


publie schools, most citizens w 
one of three causes when a fell 
man sends his children to privat 
tions: either he has done so fro 


of social superiority, snobbery, 


or his children have failed to keep 


the work of the loeal high sch 


has lost control of them (or has 


controlling them any longer Al 


ably in most cases some such cir 
is the reason that has brought th 
the average private school to its 
course, neither the parents nor 


t} 


masters deseribe the facts in 
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onst is of them, for the portion of their time to athlet 1 man 
lisgulse the whole situation agement ot dormitories at d stud permods 
phrases as ‘‘superior moral and the many other tasks wi nst 
liscipline, character-training, the disciplinary and character-training s 
attention.’’ Such being the of their position. Consequently, t 
zens will again remain loyal may become an almost secondary n 
establishments viewed In a more or less amateuris and 
irse, the private schools are parochial fashion. While I have spoke 
most excellently situated men only at this point, most of what I | 
slow or unwilling children said applies just as much to the schools 
r lessons. There are specified girls and the teachers in then 
mpulsory study; In many in Not then through the masters 
study hall, where if order is but because of their peculiar advant 
maintained, children will study the private schools do prepare for colleg 


oredom There are detention At least the boys from such institution 
nad imp sitions tor defiei nt work usually do bette rin the entrance exa} na 
isually certain privileges, such tions than the students from tl higl 
wn on school holidays, which schools. There, however, the superior ty 
certain degree upon successful ceases. as has been show? for ey 
n to one’s studies. The classes recent reports from Princeton an 
\ small: the instructors are vard. two institutions that depend on the 
ose at hand to be consulted examinations for admission: and the better 
n many ways the private schools work in college is done by the eras 
ork performed where the public the public schools. Naturally, sir 
helpless. Then too, because pressure and artificial stimulus of the pr 


now paying for his children’s vate schools have been removed, the averag 


n, the school can normally obtain graduate, being human, w not continue 
ental support needed at the old pace; while the be who | 
results are, however, infrequently survived the large classes and the lack of 


ecause the masters in the private personal teaching in high school keeps right 
rior pedagogs to their colleagues in’ on, once he has overcome the change fron 
schools. Often they are just out home to college. Moreover, bi e of the 
ge, and have, in many instances, very newness of college life the boys f: 
nto teaching since they have been’ the publie schools are quit to ad 

decide just what they want to more work than their private schoo 

r training in formal educational since for the latter it is a comparat 
has been slight, and indeed they _ slight change except in certain unfavor 

view it somewhat suspiciously, respects. 

te content with the easy, the The so-called character-training may b 
the familiar. Very likely they instilled in a number of ways. It is seld 
ornful attitude towards the public inculeated through individual treatment 
vhich prevent these men from re- by unusual example on the | 

‘benefit of their more progressive masters. They are generally ver el 

Indeed, because of the other human beings, in nowise equipped for the 
functions of a private school, the role of great moral leaders, t rh fr 


rs have to devote a considerable quently—and here many of th: make a 
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human, 
schools 
th and 


the DasIs 


school spirit and the natural 


the boys the ms¢ lve S 


the school 
Ghost, for 
In schools where 
ratting systems exist, 
the old boys see that the new ones very 
quickly imbibe the proper attitude towards 
athletics and what other ideals they may 
fit to eountenanee, through the tnstru- 
mentality of a big stick freely wielded. In 
others where such systems are not openly 
tolerated, public opinion and _ threats 
occasionally physical pressure—can accom- 
plish much. Indeed, even in some very 
vood schools, student committees sometimes 


receive official permission to inflict corporal 


ishment 
attitude 
Is will usually 
size than will the } 
must wonder whether 
‘cess justifies the inculeation 
sung of notions which sma 
Prussianism 
The task of discipline is fur 
isy by bovhood’s tendeney 
tism The standards set n 
they are rigidly upheld, so that 
unpopularity one must foll 
nite notions as to how 


may do, what sort of 


tellectual or s] 


even in the 
nan unsympa 
much different fron 
the 
not es} 
result the thoughts 
character of the bo 


schools are pretty largely det 


dietated by others. As in 


is all too likely to 1 
adside when the barriers are r 
discipline has Vans 
having nearly all his goings 
dictated for him he has been 
free to eat and sleep v 
where he pleases, and generally hi 
pretty much what his fancy 
wiser of our school heads are re 
fact more and more and 
to lessen the restrictions 
vear of the course so that finally 
have become so few and so slight 
the transition between school 


very small. And yet many 
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down T 


0 much work 


pnoor 


school 


‘ ‘ | + 
assistance lads o 
as 
Li Lis 

. 


) “4 } 
ivVilidaduais aS cieariy 


‘the training of the private 


be kept out, at least turned 


since they have had a fair trial. 


their peculiar character these 


do work of a surprisingly 


if they were not hampered 
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. +} ; 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF “0 teac] 
VISUAL EDUCATION op we | 2 = 


Is be provided ane 


revised to provide 


use Ol 


auditoriums in 


mav have little 


which most of 


to occupy time 
I’. 


velopment ot this most 
uur public school systen 


a propel 
I I 


director I al 
' 1e@ portable stereoptico! 


lassroom. We shall } 


sVveholog 5 . l 
TV ¥ school 

_ ' ; ; se a use in the el: 

need to build our auditoriums sr: 

make it possible for a group « 

same grade to work comto 


Asso 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
NEGIE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF 
HE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST 


December, 1923, 
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FELLOWSHIPS OF THE 
FOUNDATION 


INDUSTRIAL 


SCANDINAVIAN 


MANUSCRIPT CONCERTS AT 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Howarp Hans 


hool of Music, | 


1 that the two 


eed 


— 
( 


> 
Rox nester 


The advant: g 


in perso! al recog 


stipends nee 1s obvious. 
4] 
th 


Company. . ial ! 
| irms. Dr. Hanson 


by 
compose Ts sene 


announces 


Harvester 

1500 have been pi mised 

tudents from Harvard, required ot 
nsideration. 


American s 
| Pe ) Cal I 


an have been at 


av, Sweden and 
students have been ex: 


and 10 
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IPAIGN FOR A SINGLE SALARY 
DULE FOR GREATER NEW 
K ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

ule tl would provide for 
teachers of New York ¢ 

$1,800 a year and a maximum 

by the Greater New 

Teachers’ 


of Miss Mary 


ip, a briet was 


Edueation 
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THE RECTOR BEQUEST TO DE PAlI 
UNIVERSITY 


Edward Reet: r, 


} 
» died recel LF 


» 300.000 to De 


L800 students 
THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF Narships. 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH r° wor Ss wil ‘ OF a 
weet ~ eo on Indiana About $1,700,000 is adde 
vard Reetor Scholars! Ip Fund, I 
an endowment of $1,000,000 
placed at 
associatior 
ish depart: 


’ l,j 
Liieid 


School, 
John 
the retiring allowance 
stration members, and 
one tor men and one for 
£950,000. 
Mrs. Luev Rowland 
whom the women’s dormitory 
who has property in her own 


$10,000 annuity and distant re 


$71.000, 


GEORGE BURTON ADAMS 
at 


has adopted the following 


“HI department o! history 


eath of George Burton Adar 


istory emeritus at Yale 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


ition at 


appou ted 


D \\ 


president of 


at Richmo 


PROFESS‘ 
of the India 
appointes 
C. M. Hepburn, ' 
duties to devote 

Nortu H. F% 
intendent of 
ippine Isla 

service of 


| 


signed 


A W. Evans, el] 
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protessor ¢ 


recentl' ret 


Peabody Collece New York. 


; 


“9 has been elected PROFESSOR H. E 


nnessee State Normal 


ment of the State College 

Cornell University, sailed 

South America on August 

has been asked by the Argent 
investigate and report on 

the Argentine, and to assist in t] 


establishment a laboratory 


infants will be treated as preserib¢ 


attending the U 
ference on Life and Work 


n August 


schools in Cineinnati, has had 


e extended from August 15 t 
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Rowe, dire 
Union and Dr. 
principal of Hampton Inst 
nterested in the plar 


» to Hampton 


the Armstror C 
will report 
ernment 


tute studer 


‘ommented on the 


took in American educational 


Haitian minister to the United S 


thirty years ago. Dr. Gregg, in | 
they are capable of tion, expressed the hope that 
oppose both plans, seins friendship and sympathy | 
American and European m United States would 
should be regarded, and view1 CORES ears. 
tutions may become centers 1- Proressor W. O. 


foreign activities. ege, as chairman of a 


on eollege—high-school relati 


Wits, of 
an account at the Congre 
1 the Isle of Shoals, N. H.., 


f his college, which be 


from college and school men 
state opinions to the best p: 
medium to handle problems suel 


ome ‘ icin ite iY eollece e 2 10% 
Turkey. has been trans admission units for college entra 


of Marsovan in Asia 


xX miles Irom sASalonicea. 


high-school work. The committee, : 
at a sectional meeting during Se] 
- } ym at the U ‘rsityv -ennsviv: 
150 students, 25 are from the it the University of Pennsylvat 
. »lyndes Ir wet a) ] nner 
former collece ost thea etn its are refu include Professor Allen, Sup 
Graham, of the New ( 
I. R. Kraybill, of ¢ 
Professor Paul A. Mert 


and Prin 


of them orphaned the deporta 

ns and massacres he war period. Presi 
dent White said that the attitude of the Greek 
government is tolerant and friendly. Protestant 
American col] the Lancaster Gir 
speech and action. 4 ‘ns hor he refuge THE Jitney Players, a compa 
ot Smyrna even in her roval chapels; the gov college graduates and students « 
ernment bestows free grants of r Trinity and Harvard, are trave 
cational purposes and exempts ilding mate England this summer giving, at 


} 
] ” 


rial from tariff duties ‘rom th Anatolia and summer schools, out-of-door pe 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SALARIES OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS € we take 40,000 a 


} 


teachers 


23.000 eolleve ea const 


There are probably about and it 


American coll 
are reg 


made 


a creat deal ¢ 
about the teacl 


number of the be studied and pub 
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there is a distinction betw 
estab ned Tae 
n advanee, however, th 
nd not of kind. 
is frequently referred to as a ‘ 
sis.’ But to describe a scientifie the 
not to disparage it as belonging te 
DISCUSSION different category from that of estab! 


For a working hypothesis is not an 


EVOLUTION AS “HYPOTHESIS” AND 
AS “FACT” 


the mind arbitrarily coneeived and er 
account for data in lieu of actual kr 
ONE hesitat to add : ngle line to the the real facts. On the contrary, 


voluminous dis« ons of evolution which are knowledge in the making; whether or 


monopolizing so much space in publie print. succeed in becoming an established 


But there is an aspect evolution contro- pend on how well it “works,” and o 


versy which, so far as the writer’s observation The contention that evolution shoul 
has extended, has not received consideration — if it is to be taught at all, as a worku 


commensurate with its importanee. I refer to sis and not as an established fact 


the danger involved in pressing too far the point justified in the interest of clear 


that evolution, that is, the descent of man from ‘ knowledge. But this is equal 


lower forms of life, if it is to be taught in the any working hypothesis. And f 
schools at all, should be taught as a working worthy of the name will be found 
hypothesis and not as an established fact. It it or to violate it in their te: 


ean be shown, I think, that there is a three-fold it in the ease of evolution, however, 


flanger in making too much of this point make it appear that between evolut 


In the first place, it implies too sharp a dis- pothesis and evolution as fact ther 
tinction between hypothesis and fact. And the _ tive difference, such that it is “safe” 


danger of this lies in the possibility that stu- former but “dangerous” 

dents in schools where the matter is thus pre- ay the least, to make a questior 
sented will come to suspect the acumen or the this principle. Until the returns a1 
frankness of teachers and other intellectual only difference between hypothesis 
leaders who exploit this distinction as a means the difference in the degree witl 


It is a “work” in explaining relevant d: 


; 


of safeguarding their religious faith. 
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W 


QUOTATIONS 
SUBSIDIZING STATE 


UNIVERSITIES 


infortunately, 
nomentous 
controlled 
prospect in ¢o 


ho yvever, 18 that, W 
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seeking, to 


shape, indirect! ly, and in 


schools 


the prevailing thought, in the 


lt may be a wise precaution t 


that none of these spend part 


in efforts to influence legisla- 


on, reserving, in 


less objectionable form, por 
o intluence teachers and protessors 


hools and universit 


1@s. 


Perhaps there remains the once 


common superstition as to “tainted 


Money, 


money.” 
properly used, soon loses whatever taint 
have possess¢ d. The dar ver, if there be 


in the temptation to wealth im 


put 
prope rly or too easily acquired to wron 
But that 


ation in the Wisconsin decision. 


uses. 


seems not to be the moving consider 


All corporate 
donors will be compelled in the future to carry 
gifts brought 


away the in as an offering. The 


governing board seems to have wisely decided 


to preserve an established tradition.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Voting nine to six the Board of Regents of 
W iseonsin 


“gilts, 


the University of has resolved to 


accept no more donations or subsidies” 
from any “incorporated endowments or organi- 
like Just 


these virtuous, straight-backed regents to action 


zations ot character.” what moved 


late date is not 


ce accepted $218,000 of C 


teachers’ retirement fund. It 


ly used $5,000 of the $12,500 R, 


funds that were in question when th 


decided thev 


wanted no more “tainted” 


Since Wisconsin 


has been controlled by La Follette Ism 


or otherwise. IS 


Follette devotees on t 


were several La 


this action may be regarded as a reer 


La Folletteism, probably inspires 


the devious maneuvers of the pri 
What pri 
and scientific serv 


W iseonsin po 


ening Post 


cial 


lueation, research 


senatorial campaign. 


these get in the way ol 
hitions? Ne t York E 
REPORTS 
A STUDY OF THE MORTALITY AMONG 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS 
Asout 37.5 
upon engineering courses in American 


gradual 


per cent. of students 


colleges and universities are 


these courses, according to a 
fessor H. P. Hammond, of Brooklyn P: 
nie Institute, who is serving as assistant 
of the 


which is being conducted by the Society 


report | 


investigation of engineering edu 
Promotion of Engineering Education 
rrant of funds from the Carnegie C« 
There are large shrinkages in the em 
in engineering schools during the first tw 


Professor Hammond writes: 


Of each 100 entering students, bu 
fully complete the first year and 
but 42 


The others drop « 


elass, and successfully 


their 
first two years. 
for one reason or another; the predomi 
failure. <A 


centage of student eliminations are due 


being scholastic much sm 

financial, or other causes than sometimes su 
The predominant causes of scholastic f 
poor preparation, lack of ability, lack of 
in the work, and failure to adjust to th 
ments of engineering courses. To these n 
added poor teaching and failure to ar 
hold the of the 
during the part of 


other branch of what may be called ‘*‘' 


interest students in the 


their course. 


early 


courses’’ in higher education—in which 


fessional courses are included—is there § 


high mortality as in engineering. At 
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who ente 


lents 


the m, 


engineering 


that 
decide early that they wish 
“a majority long betore 


s< how )] 


engineering 


high course, 
seein 
extent upon 


Pro- 


law ] 
onsiat rable 


know ieage. 


young men 


st valuable in 


to have 
ison 


in re 


that 


o profit 
t seems high t ‘ > 
seems high tim we 
to the important 


que 8 


selection f student per 
ve means of directing to engi 
se who possess the qualities 
to pursue those courses 


DUCTIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


DJUSTING MARKING SYSTEMS TO 
DIFFERENCES IN GROUPS 


of the 


nature of individual dif- 
students, revealing the probable 
n mental and physical traits, has 
the adoption of marking systems 
secure consistency of marking stu- 
The 
of 


structors. marking system 


form a seale with per 


the proportion of marks falling 


f the seale. The following is 


select 


that upon el 
assumptions wil 
jority ot ¢o 


recelve slLudel - 


a typical group of 
s also quite certain 
and hold 


students 


; 


somewhat 
who are 
tvpical unselect 
group in ability. 
The first difficult, 


ing the student body an 


may 


paring it with a group of uns« 


als and adjusting the marking syst 
character of the student 
The second difficulty, 


sistent marking amor 


groups of students vary 
Is more 

article. 

tigation reported 


ers’ collece 
marking system as fo 


scribed a 


cent. A’s, 20 per cent 


per cent. D’s and 10 per cent. E” 


4 


A compilation of the 


ure, mar? 
bers of the faculty, some 45 pers 
rather close conformity 

were marked variations 
dividual instructors. 
many as 40 per cent. 
many as 90 per cent. 

were 


standard distributions 
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have no facets to present 
vement in marking res 

of the intelligence seores 
norms for marking college st 

‘al classes apart from the 

scheme on the part 
1 use suggest 
received in mar 

sionaaie those who were handicapped 


, ng in the use of sta 
fell in 


practicable. 
Somewhat similar problems 
pear in many different school sit 


+} 


r } } { 
ever In tact you have pupus ol 


into ability groups; ané 
some such scheme will 
such situ ns. The plan is 
imperfections as will be read 
ample, intelligence is ¢ nly one 


determining achievement. 


h is much needed in mark 


\ 








